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If We Are to Avoid Upset Labor Relations Such 
as Have Plagued Us in the Last Ten Years We 
Need Much Better Trained Management and 
Personnel Administrators. Here is a Well 
Thought Out and Well Balanced: Program for 
Doing Just That. 


Management 
Training Program 


Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


HE Management Training Program is a graduate course. It gives a basic 
training for administration, including the administration of personnel de- 
partments. 

The program occupies about ten months; it is open to a limited number of young 
women of outstanding ability and character. After leaving us our students obtain 
administrative positions in business and industry, government offices, social service 
institutions and educational establishments. (This program is concerned with the 
administration of organizations. It does not qualify a student to be a social service 
worker or a teacher. ) , 

About seven months of academic work are dove-tailed with three months of 
full-time apprentice field work. The calendar is arranged to provide the greatest 
possible connection between the study and the experience of actual working situa- 
tions. 


Close Integration 


FE” each of the three academic sessions the curriculum lists a number of instruc- 
tors’ courses. These are not so many unrelated courses which, taken together, 
might be supposed to cover the field. The method of teaching and the material 
used provide close integration between the parts. 

The teaching is designed to give an understanding of people in their working 
situations and in their community setting. This includes a training in the ob- 
servation and interpretation of human behavior and motive, and also in methods of 


handling people. 
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MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 


The student is given some knowledge of the econamic, financial, technical and 
other systems within which any organization must function. Practical problems 
which confront administrators commonly involve most of these things, including 
the human factor, and sound administrative action depends on a balanced judgment 
of the various elements which enter into a particular situation. 

Certain techniques, including those of use in personnel departments, are taught 
to the extent necessary for a real understanding of administrative functions, and to a 
point where the student can continue to study these techniques for herself if her sub- 
sequent work requires it. 

Continuous practice is given in administrative judgment by the method of 
teaching, much of which consists in the class discussion of written accounts of actual 


_ situations and problems. For instance, the student is not confronted with a financial 


problem in a vacuum, but with a description of a concrete situation in which one of 
the important factors may be the financial status of the organization in question. 
In all, the class studies and discusses between one and two hundred such cases during 
the course of their training. 


Previous Work Experience 


OME of our students come to us straight from college. These have almost always 
S worked in one or more organizations during their summer vacations.- Others 
have earned their living for varying periods of time after taking their degrees. 
Cases are prepared by the students in informal study groups arranged by themselves; 
in this way the experience of each is shared with the other members of the class in a 
quite remarkable degree. 

Besides the regular courses listed in the curriculum, guest speakers give informal 
talks to the class about once a week throughout the program. ‘These adminis- 
trators, men and. women, are chosen for their proven ability in their fields. These 
meetings, which usually take place in the evening, are confidential. One of the 
students is in the chair and the talk is followed by questions and discussion. 

Each student is required to spend about three months of her training as an ap- 
prentice in some two or three organizations. These apprentice assignments are 
chosen with regard to the particular needs of each student. This is rendered possible 
through the public-spirited codperation of a large and growing number of business 
and industrial firms, government offices, educational establishments and social 
service organizations. 


Easier Adjustment 


|. ws from previous experience, our students start their careers at the bottom of 
the professional ladder. But, as a result of their training, they are equipped 
to adjust themselves with a minimum of friction and delay; they have a broader 
understanding of their work and they can look forward to more rapid promotion and 
to greater professional achievement. 
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The Management Training Program has been developed for young women in- 
tending to enter the profession of administration; but it is to be expected, and hoped, 
that in the course of time most of our graduates will become involved in family 
responsibility to the exclusion of full-time careers. The Program teaches essential 
techniques of administration and it gives practice in the skills of human adjustment 
and leadership. These are permanent assets for any married woman who takes a 
practical interest in public and community affairs. | 


Curriculum 


In general the curriculum is designed as follows: 

(1) Summer Orientation Session; Human Behavior; Uses and Limi- 
tations of a Testing Program; Some Problems and Objectives of Ad- 
ministration. 

(2) First Field Work Period. 

(3) Fall Session; Human Problems of Administration; Functions of a 
Personnel Department; Public Administration; The Accounting Process; 
The Use of Graphs and Statistics; Production Management; Seminars. 

(4) Spring Session; Production Management; Problems of Distribu- 
tion; Psychological Testing; Labor Problems; Human Problems of Ad- 
ministration; The Community. 

(5) Second Field Work Period. 

(6) Final discussions of field work experiences. Final conference 
with guest speakers. 


FROM DIRECTOR’S REPORT 


: ee students differed greatly in family circumstance, age, intellectual interests, 
work experience, place of residence, and even in nationality. Nevertheless, the 
group worked well together and their instructors did not find the heterogeneity too 
great for effective teaching. It is probably true that in the early weeks of the Course 
those students showed to advantage who had professional experience and training 
in the social sciences, but as time went on this initial advantage largely disappeared. 
For instance, in the top third of the class, as judged by academic grades and by field- 
work performance, were students from both the older and the younger groups and 
those whose field of concentration at college had been both relevant to, and far 
removed from, the work of the Course. 

Judging from the year under review, as well as from previous years, the two 
characteristics which appear important for success in our training are a superior in- 
tellectuai ability and a character suited to the conduct of affairs. Granted adequate 
ability, to which should be added an enlightening educational experience in college, 
the unlimited requirement seems to be for suitability of temperament and attitude; 
there is no such thing as a law of diminishing returns in this respect. 
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MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 


‘ Older and Younger Students 


r May seem from the above that there is little to be gained in our Course from 
previous professional experience. This is a complete mistake. The work of the 
class gains immensely from the working experience of many of its members. The 
point is that, as the year goes on, the experience of each is shared with the other 
members of the class in a quite remarkable degree. 

The younger students, straight from college, also make a positive contribution. 
They help to maintain a standard in the techniques of learning and their academic 
knowledge still retains some semblance of its original systematic form. By their 
very inexperience these younger students compel the older group to re-think prob- 
lems which tend to get overlaid in the daily round of professional work. 

I think those who have been responsible for the Training Course over a number 
of years would agree that a student should have performed some paid work in an 
organization, if only during summer vacations; though it must be admitted that 
one or two excellent students in past years have not had this advantage. 


Appraisal of Potentialities 


is year has been largely occupied in appraising the potentialities of the Training 
fbn and in laying the groundwork for its future progress. During the course 
of the past winter the President and Council of Radcliffe College authorized an 
expansion of the student body up to a limit of forty students, with a corresponding 
adjustment in the Department’s budget. 

Our records of the ninety-one graduates who received their certificates on or 
before 1944 throw some light on the task before us. The following facts refer to 
March, 1945; changes since that date do not significantly alter the picture. 

1. Sixty per cent of our graduates were in full-time paid work of an ad- 
ministrative character. These graduates were scattered through 
thirty-three cities in fifteen states, the District of Columbia, the 
Panama Canal Zone, Canada, and overseas. 

2. Of those in full-time paid work, 40% were employed in commercial 
firms, two-thirds of these, in industry; 20% were in private non- 
commercial institutions, mostly in colleges and hospitals; 30% were 
working in federal government offices, about one-quarter of whom 
were stationed in Washington; nearly 10% were serving as com- 
missioned officers in the military forces. 

3. With few exceptions, the positions held by our graduates were in per- 
sonnel departments or in work of similar character. 

4. With one or two exceptions, every graduate in paid work was em- 
ployed by one of the largest and best known institutions of its kind. 

5. Forty per cent of our graduates were not seeking paid work and most of 
these had family responsibilities. 
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In some respects the Training Course is evidently fulfilling its purpose. We 
draw outstanding students from all over the country and their subsequent positions 
are equally well distributed. So far as we know, no graduate who has desired 
it has failed to obtain reasonable offers of employment. It is particularly signifi- 
cant that practically all of these young women are employed as administrators and 
are thus exercising the very skills for which we have prepared them. Finally, we 
can take satisfaction in the fact that the quality of our graduates is recognized by 
first-rate organizations of such very different types. 


Course Broadened 


N THE negative side must be placed our failure to impress both the students and 
O prospective employers with the value of our training for administrative posi- 
tions outside of personnel or similar departments. A second limitation lies in the 
absence of graduates who have found opportunities in small and growing enter- 
prises. 

To meet the first-mentioned difficulty the name of the course has been changed 
from ‘“‘Training Course in Personnel Administration”’ to ‘‘Management Training 
Program.’ The present catalogue for the year 1945-46 bears the new name and the 
scope of the training has been particularly emphasized in the explanatory text. 
The curriculum for the coming year is also arranged with the same thought in mind. 

It will prove a more complicated matter to find suitable openings for our gradu- 
ates in small and more recently established enterprises, although some of the best 
opportunities for young women (and men) lie in this direction. The problem has 
two aspects. For readily understandable reasons, most of the available teaching 
material is based upon practices and illustrations drawn from large and well-estab- 
lished concerns. Again, it is far more easy for a college and its students to make 
contact with the larger and better known organizations and to appraise the oppor- 
tunities. they offer. Nevertheless, a vigorous national economy and a healthy 
spirit of adventure cannot be fostered on a basis of “‘safety first.'" We are exploring 
means for overcoming this limitation. 


Many Do Not Seek Work 


HE last fact to which I wish to draw attention is that in March, 1945, forty 
fm cent of our graduates were not in full-time work, by their own desire. Most, 
if not all, of these young women were occupied with family responsibilities of one 
kind or another. At that date a quarter of our graduates had only completed our 
training one year previously; nearly half had obtained their certificates within the 
previous two years, while three-quarters of our graduates had only left us within 
the previous four years. As our alumnae become more mature it is to be expected, 
and hoped, that an increasing proportion will become involved in family respon- 
sibilities to the exclusion of full-time careers. On the basis of college records gener- 
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MANAGEMENT TRAINING PROGRAM 


ally, we must assume that less than half of our students will spend many years as 
full-time administrators. We are under an obligation to consider what we can offer 
to those of our students who do not continue in professional careers. 

The Management Training Program gives the student an elementary knowledge 
of the tools and techniques of Management; it also gives her a way of thinking about 
the organization and control of people in working situations. As a part of this, 
the student practices the diagnosis of actual situations involving both people and 
technical considerations, and her judgment is exercised in the taking of action 
decisions. This is accomplished by the continual study and discussion of realistic 
case material, as well as by first-hand experience during the field-work periods. 


Social Intelligence 


N executive in a large department store recently characterized our course as a 
training in “‘social intelligence’’, and that describes it very well. Although 
our teaching is specifically pointed to responsible leadership in working situations, 
the basic skills of social adjustment and of leadership are of universal application. 
I think it is not too much to hope that, as a result of their training, our graduates 
acquire a greater capacity to play their part in whatever lies before them, and to 
enter more fully into the life and activities of their communities, whether as pro- 
fessional women or as responsible citizens. 

Thus, our Management Training Program has a dual purpose; it trains for a 
professional career; it also provides a much-needed link between the rarefied atmos- 
phere of a typical liberal education and the subsequent experience of real life. Ever 
since its inception in 1937 considerable attention has been paid to this second aspect 
of our teaching, and we are seeking to develop it still farther in the future. 

As the war draws to a close, prospective students are naturally showing in- 
creasing concern with their future opportunities. It is not possible to be dogmatic 
on this subject for the whole situation is unprecedented; nevertheless, there are solid 
grounds for optimism. 

The main ground for optimism must lie in our expectation that the country 
will achieve a sound level of economic activity in the years ahead. The reputation 
of the Management Training Program is growing rapidly throughout the country 
and our graduates have an excellent record. Added to this is the undoubted fact 
that resistance to the employment of women in administrative positions is steadily 
diminishing. 


Openings for Women 


N ONE respect at least, the near future will alter the incidence of openings for 
I women and, to some extent, for men. At present two-thirds of our graduates 
in commercial enterprises are working in industrial plants. As war production 
declines the distributive trades will make a better showing. During the war our 
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teaching has placed almost exclusive emphasis on production. This has‘ already 
been rectified to some extent in the curriculum for 1945—46, and it is likely that a 
further readjustment may be desirable in the following year. 

Two reasons are commonly adduced by employers who hesitate to engage 
women as administrators. The first is that men object to serving under women; 
this prejudice undoubtedly exists, but it appears to be slowly diminishing as ex- 
perience is gained. The second reason for not employing women as administrators 
is that many of them will marry and leave the organization. This objection seems 
to be at least partly based on muddled thinking. Every organization which has 
passed through its initial period of rapid expansion finds itself unable to provide for 
sufhiciently rapid promotion among its junior executive ranks. The result is that the 
age level of the juniors becomes too high and their morale is apt to decline. This 
difficulty would be largely met if a substantial proportion of junior executives were 
women, many of whom would wish to retire after a few years of service. In this 
way the junior ranks of an organization could be staffed by young executives of 
superior calibre, while promotion for the men and women who remained would not 


be blocked. 


Comment 


Mr. Dexter M. Keezer, former President of Reed College, and Public Member of the War 
Labor Board, writing in the Journal of Higher Education, February, 1946, on the increasing 
number of schools and colleges offering courses in industrial relations is very much afraid 
that these will constitute what he calls ‘‘a flimsy educational performance.’’ He fears that 
the result will be to project into the field of industrial relations ‘‘a sizeable crop of pseudo- 
experts, and thus add furtber complications to what (he) finds an already oo com- 
plicated range of activity. 

We are inclined to agree with Mr. Keezer, and that is why we think the Radelife pro- 
gram well worth looking into because of the care that has been taken to ensure a well-rounded 
intensive training, such as he fears many other institutions do not and will not provide. 

We think that companies hiring college graduates as junior executives with alleged train- 
ing in personnel work would do well to make sure that the training they have received has been 
of the proper sort. 

We further think that the larger companies might well consider setting up management 
training programs of the Radcliffe type themselves, instead of relying entirely upon those 
they hire from colleges. 

(For further particulars on the Radcliffe program write Mr. T. North Whitehead, 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38, Mass.) | 
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There is a Theory that the Traditional Wage 
System is Obsolete and Must Be Supplanted by 
One that Will Make the Operation of the Econ- 
omy More Stable—Although Annual Wages 
May Not Be a Perfect System It Deserves a 
Trial. 


The Challenge of 
Annual Wages 


By SoLoMOoN BaRKIN 


Textile Workers Union of America, 
New York, N. Y. 


HE demand for the annual wage is a challenge to American industry. The 

objective, to secure employment and an annual continuous flow of income 

is widely endorsed. It is a common yearning of all men. Those who disap- 
prove of this proposal by referring to it as impractical, unsound, or economically 
audacious, are evading their responsibilities. These men have not stopped to 
define their functions. They are merely resisting change. 


Social Purpose of Business 


T= regular pursuit of personal and business profit has blinded many to the social 
purpose of business. This system of private enterprise, insofar as it still exists, 
stands on its ability to provide a safe reconciliation between individual liberty and 
security. Where it has failed, it has been in time supplanted. The United States 
is the most important country in the world which still maintains a system based 
largely on private enterprise. Its survival in the midst of a universe of other systems 
is dependent upon its success in meeting the varied social expectations placed upon 
every economic system. It must provide a large measure of security and an assur- 
ance of an evolutionary advance in the standard of living for all people at a minimum 
of social and personal cost, accompanied by a guarantee of status for all. 

The gains made to assure workers’ security has assumed many forms. Financial 
security and income stability are increasing. We have recognized such practices 
as the guaranteed hourly rate; the guaranteed daily rate; guaranteed reporting 
time pay; guaranteed pay for lost time and bad work. In some industrial and occu- 
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pational groups agreements provide a weekly pay guarantee, and in still others, an 
annual pay guarantee. Another approach to this same problem has been that of 
preventing seepages in income through payments for vacations, holidays not worked, 
and for periods of illness. These practices are now widespread. Unemployment 
compensation provides partial income during periods of forced unemployment. 


Extension of Previous Developments 


HE demand for the annual wage is an extension of the previously listed develop- 
f pon Its objective is more far reaching. It seeks to prevent the most signifi- 
cant source of income insecurity in our society: irregular employment and irregular 
income. 

Conceived as a demand on employers, the proposal for annual wages is not an 
extension of unemployment insurance. Rather, it is a demand that management 
provide regular annual employment. The annual wage proposal looks toward con- 
tinuous regular and normal employment throughout the year, so that the employee 
will not suffer lapses in actual income. 

A guarantee of either part of the annual earnings, or a limited number of weeks 
of employment do not comprehend the full purpose. Similarly, a guarantee to 
limited groups does not square completely with the objectives of the annual wage. 
It is not conceived as a technique for concentrating employment or income further 
or for isolating the risks of insecurity to a select group. Nevertheless, most ex- 
ponents do not present an all or nothing position. Rather, most of them favor even 
the partial acceptance of a program for annual wages, recognizing it as an initial 
step and as an exploratory venture in the direction of fully achieving the goal. 
The partial adoption of the program will contribute substantially to a more stable 
economy and will promote full employment. 


Annual Employment 


HE annual wage concept is basically founded on a desire for annual employment. 
Tthey arecomplementary. An economy of full employment provides a most satis- 
factory climate for the successful solution of the problem of the annual wage and 
continued annual employment. But both present many distinct issues which need 
separate analysis. Neither automatically provide the answers for the second. The 
most fortunate economic society enjoys both. 

The sound basis for the annual wage is annual employment. The annual wage 
is an immediate minimum charge upon an employer or group of employers which 
must be shouldered while they evolve full plans for continuous annual employment. 
Such employment may be with one employer or with a group of employers. The 
purpose of the charge is to press management singly or in groups to dovetail opera- 
tions so as to assure full continuity of employment. 

While management and the community are developing programs and shaping 
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THE CHALLENGE OF ANNUAL WAGES 


techniques, labor is asking that both shall share the cost of their failures. Workers 
have shouldered risks which are not properly theirs. The risk-takers are the prop- 
erty owners. They should, in our society, bear these particular costs. They cannot 
justly escape these costs as they have done. The social cost of business must become 
a substantial part of the accounting of enterprise. 


Primary Responsibility of Management 


Sis responsibility for this technical development rests primarily with manage- 
ment. Organized labor will gladly share to the extent that management allows 
it to participate and thereby increase management's effectiveness. In some in- 
stances it is of course known that unions have taken the initiative and contributed 
substantially to the stabilization of employment in industry. 

Management's own efforts and responsibilities can be greatly lightened by trans- 
ferring part of the task to government, but management cannot divest itself of the 
obligation nor deny its opportunity. The limitations of the single firm must be 
merely a reason for co6peration with others. The need for continuous coérdination 
and economic independence must be the raison d'etre for governmental intervention. 
Industry must deal with the issues and not take leave of them. Otherwise, labor's 
demands will be translated into governmental leadership, guidance and regulation. 

Already management has made scattered individual attempts at regularizing 
plant operation and employment. These programs are not guarantees of annual 
employment. They are techniques for evolving a sound base for wider voluntary 
use of the guaranteed annual wage. They will reduce the actual cost and make the 
annual wage a by-product of the normal operations of a company. Every effort in 
the direction of greater regularization of plant operations and employment must 
therefore be counted as a contribution toward making the annual wage a reality. 


Problems Complicated 


HE problems of employment regularization are numerous and complicated. 
j po industries and plants lend themselves easily to this effort; others will 
stubbornly resist solution. Some industries are so essentially seasonal in character 
that the only approach may be the establishment of complementary activities. 
The solution in other cases may well be an integrated program of regularization for 
an entire community. 

Every company can do much toward regularizing employment. The advance 
of the opening date of automobiles was significant though it did not meet the full 
problem. A similar step for the radio industries would minimize the sharp season- 
ality in that industry and thereby reduce serious sources of labor discontent. 

Much work has still to be done within each organization to overcome irregular 
production and unemployment. Major efforts are still required to meet these chal- 
lenges. Unfortunately, the study by the President's subcommittee has been stymied 
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by lack of funds and opposition from many quarters. No more important effort 
could be made toward the solution of this problem than an extensive study of the 
problems and techniques on an industry and community basis. 

Regularization of operations leads to better use of facilities and reductions in 
cost. Regularized production means a better work force and lower cost. 


Annual Wage Practice Not Unknown 


OME efforts have been made for some select groups to remove the risk of irregular 
S earnings for workers. The annual wage practice is not unknown but it is 
limited. It has not yet become a normal business practice. 

Governmental employment is normally established on the basis of an annual 
salary. Executive and many salaried personnel in industry have annual contracts. 
There are millions of workers whose pay is calculated on an annual rate but who have 
no annual guarantees. The number of actual annual guaranteed pay programs is 
unknown. The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports some 42,500 workers in union- 
ized industries as being covered by annual guaranteed wage programs. These are 
located primarily in service and distributive industries. A further survey indicated 
the presence of annual guaranteed wage programs in some 700 additional concerns. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics is investigating them. This. small number is an 
index of the failure of management to deal with this very vital problem. 

In summary, the present techniques are generally classified into the following 
two major Categories: 


Guaranteed Employment Plans 


HIs group, as the name implies, guarantees a minimum number of weeks of em- 
eae Examples are the Procter and Gamble Co., which guarantees 48 
weeks of 40 hrs. each to employees of 2 yrs. service or more; the Namm Stores, which 
guarantees 40 weeks to employees with one year’s service and 52 weeks to employees 
with 5 yrs. service or more; the Downtown Dry Goods Jobbers Assn. which guaran- 
tees a full year’s employment to a basic crew of employees. 


Annual Wage Plans 


HESE plans guarantee a minimum weekly pay to employees throughout the year. 
"Texamples may be found in the Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. which guarantees 52 checks 
equal to the total wage fund; the G.A. Hormel Plant which guarantees 52 weeks 
based on a projected production quota to which is added bonuses for production in 
excess of quota. 

The wage advance or constant wage plans guarantee a minimum weekly in- 
come and provide that deficits shall be offset by increased earnings in other periods. 
They are not truly annual wage guarantees since they maintain only part of the 
standard pay. The employee receives the same pay but has his deficits offset by 
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his credits. An example of this may be found in the General Motors program which 
allowed employees to receive advances up to 40 or 60% of weekly earnings depend- 
ing on length of service with advances to be paid in later weeks by deducting half 
the earnings above 40 or 60% of standard weekly earnings. 


Harbingers of a Mighty Movement 


HESE programs are harbingers of a mighty movement for annual wage guaran- 
‘Kew. These programs are a practical and~an economic necessity. Industry 
must find means of assuring workers the continuity of employment and income which 
will give them the security necessary for balanced, healthy living. Some prelimi- 
nary efforts may be found in the movement for employment regularization. They. 
can make it easier and less costly to inaugurate the annual wage program. But 
neither society or workers can await the realization of this goal at the pace which 
is now being pursued. 

Management is doing too little to advance regularized employment. The 
resistance to the current governmental study of the problems does not speak well 
of the interest in this problem. Labor will not continue indifferent to the current 
practice of making workers shoulder the costs and risks of irregular employment. 
It will call for governmental action unless significant progress is made. It is man- 
agement’s immediate responsibility to plan on a company basis and to coéperate 
on a community basis for regular, continuous employment for workers so that we 
can minimize the total cost of the annual wage guarantee. Its failure to proceed 
must be considered an open invitation for labor to ask government to enforce pro- 
grams for employment regularization and annual income guarantees. 


(Note) There is a very strong appeal in the idea of annual wages, to company presidents 
as well as to hourly rated employees. Much more will be heard of them. Perhaps the most 
readable book on the subject is ‘‘Guaranteed Annual Wages’’ by Jack Chernick and George C: 
Hellickson. Published by University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. $2.50. 
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The Author Believes that There Should Be a 
Clear Cut Distinction Between Labor Relations 
and Personnel Administration Because One Deals 
with Employees as a Group and the Other with 
Them as Individuals. 


90 Years of 
Personnel Experience 


By C. C. FrackEer 


Hamilton Foundry and Machine Co., 
Hamilton, O. 


HE Management Almanac for 1945 indicates that 99.8% of all businesses have 

less than 1,000 employees. One year of personnel dealings with 30,000 em- 

ployees, then, might be considered as equivalent to thirty years’ experience for 
the majority of personnel men. At the War’s end the author was Assistant Person- 
nel Manager of a huge mid-western warplant engaged in the manufacture of aircraft 
engines. Employment averaged 30,000 for the three years of association with that 
company, and despite the anticipated criticism of the statistical gymmastics in- 
volved (especially from the old-timers), there might seem to be some justification 
for basing this report on ‘‘ninety years’ experience’’ in personnel administration— 
at least for the purpose of arriving at a catchy title for this article. 


Six Fundamentals 


EEDLESS to say, we did have the opportunity of observing a great number of 
N individuals in an industrial situation. We tested, hired, counseled and sep- 
arated many, many thousands of employees. We encountered and solved more 
personnel problems than we ever imagined could exist. We encountered and failed 
to solve some other personnel problems—some of the same problems that continue 
to plague personnel men across the nation. 

As this mass of data continued to grow from month to month, there seemed to 
be certain fundamentals that stood out—and certain conclusions were inevitable. 
Some of these conclusions are obviously sound because we saw successful action 
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result from an application of the principle. Others are only inferred from unsuc- 
cessful action resulting from opposite or contradictory policy. These experiences 
have been analyzed, studied, and summarized into the following statements which 


are proposed as “‘Six Principles of Effective Personnel Practice.’’ Let’s take a look 
at them. ; 


The Importance of an Employee Lies in His Individuality 


a has been a trend in the near past toward the combining of labor relations 
and personnel relations. Very often both functions are the responsibility of an 
industrial relations manager who is asked to consider the employees as a group on 
the one hand, while at the same time present day concepts indicate that personnel 
problems must be met on an individual basis. Plants organized in this manner 
should give serious consideration to reorganization so that one individual is not 
required to do two types of thinking at the same time. 

Labor relations and personnel relations are not the same. Labor thinking 
treats all employees as a group—all identical, with no differentiation except pos- 
sibly length of service with the company. Labor thinking necessitates that Joe 
receive as much money as Dick for Joe has been with the company as long as Dick; 
that Pete shan’t be promoted ahead of Bill because Bill has seniority; that John, 
who is a fair worker, can’t be laid off instead of Jim, who is a much better worker, 
because John’s service exceeds that of Jim. 

All employees doing the same work should receive the same pay, get their 
raises automatically at the same time, and receive the same consideration. But 
are these employees all the same? Is the productivity of their work the same? 
Are their reactions to their fellow workers and to their supervision the same? Is 
their morale and attitude the same? Are their problems and their peculiarities the 
same? Ofcourse not. When one hundred men are treated as a group we find that 
we have geared our production to the lowest level of productivity of any one man in 


the group. The same one hundred men working as individuals will turn out more 
work and better work. 


Group Dealing 


§ ese is no question that the consideration of employees as a group and proper 
dealing with their officially elected representatives in terms of their union is a de- 
sirable thing. The part that is undesirable, however, is the attempt to administer 
personnel practices based on the group thinking necessary for labor relations. The 
author is not claiming that there should be no coOrdination between the two. 
What the author is saying is that there should be no connection between the two. 
Treating all employees as individuals, then, necessitates an understanding of the 
two basic needs of any human being. There have been many outlines compiled 
listing all the various things that employees require to maintain efficiency and good 
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morale. No item has been perused yet, however, that cannot be classified either as 
the need for security or the need for recognition. The growing consideration of 
guaranteed annual wage plans is one indication of the importance of this need for 
security. A lack of security in the job, a lack of security in the home, which is 
very often dependent on the job, or a lack of security in the future of the job may 
readily become a source of irritation which may focalize in unjustified demands for 
increased wages, better working conditions, or some other unrelated thing. 

Lack of individual recognition may bring about the same situation. The writer 
has never seen a grievance presented which stated that the employee was aggrieved 
because his foreman did not occasionally say “‘Joe, you did a good job.”’ The author 
has seen hundreds of grievances based on any number of other supposed causes, yet those 
same grievances could have been prevented if the foreman had only occasionally 
said, ‘‘Joe, you did a good job.’’ One small way in which individual recognition 
can be given is to include on the employee's badge, not only his picture and payroll 
number, but also his name. People usually like their names and like to see them 
used. Yet many organizations overlook this very obvious opportunity to provide 
recognition. Does yours? 

Even though all employees have these needs in common as a group, the satis- 
faction of these needs must be on an individual basis. 


The Selection and Placement of Employees Can Only Be Made by the 
Proper Combination of Three Factors: Personal Interview, 
Application Analysis, and Psychological Testing, for No 
One Alone nor Any Two in Combination Is Sufficient 


MAN will admit that he does not know much about statistics. He will readily 
agree that he has trouble with spelling, can’t remember names, or procras- 
tinates. But intimate to a man that he can’t judge people by talking with them, 
and you've made an enemy for life. Too many employment managers rely entirely 
on an interview as the criterion for hiring. The interview of an applicant should be 
primarily for the purpose of seeing the man in action. It is a chance to evaluate his 
appearance and his manner, and determine whether it is consistent with that re- 
quired of the job. The interview may also be a means of obtaining supplemental 
information which is not or cannot be shown on the application blank. In addition, 
it is an Opportunity of presenting the company to the applicant, explaining the job, 
and pointing out what will be expected of him. 

Perhaps we often fail to make the most of this opportunity of telling the poten- 
tial employee about his future job. We ask a number of questions about him, he 
certainly has a right to know something about us. For the purposes outlined 
above, then, the interview becomes an important part of the hiring procedure, and 
not an end in itself. 
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Application Blanks 


Byes next factor in hiring, and possibly the one most neglected of all, is applica- 
tion analysis. By application analysis I mean a very thorough perusal of the 
application and the information which it supplies. 

There is a very important sidelight in this connection, and that is the lack of 
properly designed application blanks. Many-that have been seen have requested 
a tremendous amount of information that had absolutely no connection whatso- 
ever with the job, and had I been an applicant filling out some of these applications 
there would have been a great temptation to write in many of the spaces, ‘‘It’s none 
of your damned business!’’ There are a lot of things that we do not ask on appli- 
cations that might well be included. Very often we ask of the previous jobs the. 
man has had, but how often do we ask for any of the conditions under which the 
man worked. Or if we ask for explanations do we allow only a little space two 
inches by one-half inch in which to answer? Request only that information which 
will determine whether or not you will hire the individual. Additional personal 
history for record purposes may be obtained only if and after he is hired. 

The third factor in the hiring procedure, no more important and no less im- 
portant, is psychological testing. Arguments for the use of psychological testing 
have been put forward much better than I could hope to put them, and rather than 
repeat well worn theory, let me outline the result of “‘90 years’ experience.”’ 

Our test battery consisted primarily of an intelligence measurement and a tem- 
perment measurement, and included other tests which might be applicable, such as 
arm-hand-finger dexterity, typing, clerical, and the like. Due to the tightness of 
the labor market we did not do a great deal of selection on the basis of these tests, 
for the urgency of production was so great that even a poor employee was better 
than no employee. However, this did give us a wonderful opportunity to evaluate 
the use of tests for hiring, for we not only had performance records of those who 


' were selected, but also the performance records of those who would not have been 


selected. With data such as these, very positive comparisons can be made. Pre- 
liminary studies conclusively indicated that selection based on a consideration of 
psychological tests scores will result in a higher percentage of ‘‘good’’ employees 
than is possible without this consideration. ; 

All of the test data acquired has subsequently been given to Purdue University 
where detailed studies are to be made and probably published. 


Compensation Should Be Adequate and in the Proper Relation, for Only 
in Comparison with Others Do Wages Become a Matter of 
Contention 


UGENE BENGE has often said that an unhappy employee cannot be made happy 
by money. It is unfortunate that these words cannot be shouted from the 
house tops. The proper system of job evaluation with a fair and comparative 
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assignment of wage rates will lessen the possibility of wages becoming the focal 
point for a lot of other minor infections of poor employee relations. Many of the 
recent surveys attempting to measure employee morale have indicated that money, 
as such, is not after all very important. So long as the individual doesn’t feel that 
another employee in the plant is making more money for doing less work, and so 
long as his income is sufficient to provide him and his family with the accepted 
standard of living in his community, then there is little likelihood that he will 
become upset or disturbed concerning wages. 


Promotions Should Be Considered First on the Ability to Do the Job, 
Second on Merit, and Third on Seniority 


HE above statement should not imply that a promotion should be based on a 
yb petnewiien of the three factors mentioned, for such is not the case. No matter 
how deserving the employee, no matter how long he has worked for the company, 
we do him a grave injustice to promote him to a job for which he does not have the 
ability. The three factors are considered this way: that if two or more employees 
have the same ability then the next factor, merit, should be considered. And if 
two or more employees have the same ability and are each as deserving as the next, 
then certainly seniority. If all three are equal then by all means let’s add the fourth 
factor of personal prejudice. Why not? After all, we like to do things for people 
we like. A note of caution-should be injected, however, that the desire to get to the 
fourth factor does not bring about an unfair evaluation of the previous three. 

There have been a great many situations of individuals’ being given jobs with 
additional responsibility and additional authority, only to result in miserable 
failures due to a lack of ability which should have been perfectly apparent at the 
time of promotion. But because Joe is a good old boy, and Joe works hard and has 
been with us a long time, we'll give hima chance. PoorJoe. Youdo him no favor. 


No Discrimination Should Exist Because of Race, Creed, Color or Country © 
of Origin, Except Where Local Precedent Makes Such Practice 
Untenable from a Production Standpoint, for at No Time 
Should a Company’s Position Be Such That the Company 
Is, in Effect, Promoting Any Minority Group 


ty IsN'T the writer's desire at this time to open a heated debate on racial problems 
or religious problems. From a purely matter of fact and practical standpoint it 
would appear necessary to go along with the tide regarding discrimination. A plant 
in the deep south is obviously in for trouble by subscribing to a policy of no dis- 
crimination towards negroes. On the other hand, a plant in Detroit which dis- 
criminates would find that they would be subject to considerable criticism, boy- 
cotting, and whatnot. Actually, there may be some basis for argument that a plant 
in the south which dictates economic equality of the races is discriminating against 
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the whites by forcing them into situations to which they are unaccustomed. What 
about it? 

Everyone admires an individual strong in his beliefs, no matter what they may 
be, but a man interested in promoting social or economic or religious equality is 
foolhardy to use his business as a springboard for carrying on such a program. 


There Should Be Provided Only Those Employee Services Which Will 
Promote More Efficient Workmanship, Carefully Avoiding Any 
Appearance of Patronage 


| = jpeoe nature is such that little value or appreciation is given to things which are 
acquired without cost or effort. Many companies, especially during the War, 
went all out to provide employees with every imaginable type of service. Mind the 

baby, take the laundry, fix the water heater, pay the gas bill, do the Christmas shop- 
ping, and a host of other measures intended to build morale and reduce turnover. 
It is questionable if the results justified the means.- On the other hand, recreation 
programs sponsored by the company, but run by the employees, have definite value in 
building group spirit and good fellowship. Men who play well together usually 
work well together. 

Indiscriminate supplies of uniforms, safety equipment, or things of that nature 
without cost to the employee have a definite effect of lowering their value. Free 
safety goggles provided without restriction will seldom be worn. Safety goggles 
for which the employee pays at least part are taken care of and used without urging. 
Lockers need only be adequate and clean. Frills in the locker room are totally 
unnecessary. Avoid a paternalistic attitude in whatever you do for the employee. 
A great amount of actual resentment is created by playing the part of ‘‘the great 
benefactor.” 

This, then, is the result of my ‘‘90 years’ experience.’’ Six principles which 
may or May not agree with your conception of ‘‘how it should be done.”’ 
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The Writing and Evaluation of Job Descriptions, 
and Dealing with Grievances Arising Out of 
Them Should Not Be in the Hands of Line 
Supervision. 


Wage 
Administration 


By Epwarp J. REpMon 
Hollywood, Cal. 


iG business adjusted itself to the war economy with extensive growing pains, 

and created a number of agencies to foster industrial relations programs de- 

spite the overlapping functions of various Plant Personnel, Wage Administra- 
tions, Labor Relations and similar service departments. 

These various hierarchies were formed and nurtured carefully in large organiza- 
tions over a period of years and their continued existence depended upon the con- 
tinuance of government subsidies to industry. However, the inception of a com- 
petitive economy undoubtedly marks a new era in union-management relations and 
industrial relations organizations. 


Inception of Wage Administration Departments 


HE administering of wages remains a relatively new field and Wage Administra- 
bbe departments have evolved ostensibly in large corporations, in some cases, 
as a token gesture to evidence a corporation's adherence to the maze of federal 
regulatory statutes, War Labor Board decisions, National War Labor Board rulings, 
etc. 

After war corporations combined and submitted Wage Administration plans 
for War Labor Board approval, the inevitable controversy revolving around the 
proper classification of employees as contrasted against the improper classification 
of employees to meet the exigencies of war-time production schedules, gradually 
became a major struggle between company wage analysts and labor relations bar- 
gaining agents. 
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Authority Behind the Wage Program 


HE efficient functioning of a skilled job analyst depends almost entirely upon the 
‘Tiga level to which the chief Wage Administrator reports. The ad- 
ministering of wages bears more directive authority if that function reports to the 
corporate level. A wage program that survives only as an advisory or staff function 
will not insure adherence to federal statutes and company job descriptions, inasmuch 
as line supervision will inevitably misclassify, create duplicate operations, and gradu- 
ally evolve a chaotic disproportion of higher rated employees in all occupations if 
left to their own devices. 

It is apparent that job descriptions should occasionally be interpreted flexibly 
to upgrade employees temporarily to meet accelerated production trends accom-. 
panied by labor shortages and higher living standards. However, it must be recog- 
nized that manipulation of wage structures inevitably leads to rate-wise inequities 
in comparable classifications within the wage structure of related jobs. 


Prerequisites of the Job Analyst 


HE job analyst must preferably have pursued graduate work in the fields of edu- 
‘Fa research, or public administration, and have undergone extensive training 
in administration prior to participating in a functional Wage Administration pro- 
gram. This field demands a combination of professional training, practical ex- 
perience, and proven ability to deal effectively with higher management in the 
evolution and enforcement of wage structures. In short, he must synthesize over- 
all manufacturing functions into valid job descriptions in view of current and future 
organizational changes. In this connection the writing of job descriptions must 
be coérdinated very closely with management control functions. 

The job analyst, to function successfully, must be autonomous from the coercive 
authority of pressure groups and prejudiced line supervision. In order to perform in 
an unbiased capacity, he must be attached to higher organizational levels. 

As analyst must not suppose, imply, or employ conjectures, but must present 
facts in an objective, scholarly manner and draw conclusions on grievances, mis- 
classifications, etc., in conformance with federal rules and regulations and company 
job descriptions. He must have a working knowledge of shop manufacturing 
methods, office and technical operations, as applied to the writing of specific jobs. 


Directive versus Staff Authority 


pe: wage analyst, if attached to a Wage Administration set-up bearing directive 
authority, will act as a consultant to higher management in interpreting classi- 
fication problems and the fine lines of distinction between the maze of office, tech- 
nical and factory jobs. 3 

The time-consuming and costly policy of mediating on classification issues by 
high-priced line supervision can be settled more economically if company discussions, 
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prior to arbitration, are restricted to boards composed of Job Analysts and Labor 
Relations representatives. In this instance, facts are presented by those charged 
with the responsibility of compiling and interpreting grievance data, and is passed 
on by Labor Relations personnel, who are empowered to make concessions to Union 
business agents 

The fields of grievance investigation, job descriptions, and the subtle lines of 
distinction between technical engineering jobs, intangible manufacturing engineer- 


ing occupations, obviously should be restricted to specialists, and not referred to 
operating line supervision. 


Are Job Evaluation Techniques Wholly Scientific? 


op evaluation, as such, cannot yet be regarded as a science. Evaluation tech- 
J niques thus far place primary emphasis upon actual duties performed and at- 
tempt to categorize employees into constricted mechanical fields, with the resultant 
reaction that industry has been accused of transforming human beings into mecha- 
nized robots. However, a scientific method of evaluating jobs, especially office 
and technical occupations, would, of necessity, properly emphasize the experience 
and technical knowledge necessary to perform technical jobs at their accepted level. 
Industry today buys experience and knowledge in hiring tool planners, tool 
designers, and similar occupations. The sustained mental application required of 
technical employees cannot be fully measured and isolated in routine job descrip- 
tions. It is in this misconception that some job descriptions covering technical 
occupations demonstrate lack of validity. 


Job Analysts versus Supervision 


HE administering of wages comprises functions that are directive in nature in 
Saw progressive companies. The writing and evaluation of job descriptions 
and the settlement of employee grievances should be accomplished by skilled wage 
and job analysts and not by remotely interested line supervisors who are far re- 
moved from the actual facts. 

Job evaluation remains closely related with organizational control operations 
and cannot accomplish desired results without close coérdination with continuous 
organization changes. Job descriptions are tools that can be utilized to individual 
advantage by companies and labor bargaining units. It follows that functional wage 


administration programs are an objective approach to the insurance of normal 
manufacturing cost. 


How to Improve Job Descriptions 


A job descriptions are predicated upon the reader’s ability to distinguish the 
meaning of words contained therein, but the latter presents fallacious reasoning 
that frequently falls down in actual practice. The English language remains very 
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tyrannical and presents the same difficulty as did stone age hieroglyphics. There is 
no uniformity of opinion regarding the significance and scope of terms used in Com- 
pany-Union job descriptions. 

Valid, reliable job descriptions cannot be achieved by resorting to the naive 
telegram method of presenting facts, inasmuch as the latter is much less desirable 
than the complete grouping of homogeneous functions into specific jobs and the 
establishing of definite skill levels. 

Most job descriptions are vulnerable shana because, in their simplicity, levels 
of difficulty between grades and occupations are not clearly defined. Theoretically 
the total evaluation points of comparable technical jobs place the latter jobs within 
specific labor grades. The initial cost of originating and installing job evaluating 
programs is incidental compared to the cost of rigidly enforcing the application of | 
job descriptions. For instance, in large organizations, controls must be set up to 
eliminate duplications of activities between divisions and departments. 

As a corallary, job descriptions must be written around homogeneous job duties 
and not around split functions of similar occupations. For example, closely related 
jobs such as Tool Planner, Tool Designer, Tool Liaison Man, Production Processor, 
etc., revolve around the planning and designing of tools. The subtleties that dis- 
tinguish these jobs from each other must be noted in job descriptions, not for layman 
consumption, but in the terminology of the specific occupation. Most descriptions 
become costly instruments not because of what is stated, but because of omissions 
and lack of clearly defined terms. 


Evolution of Jobs in a Typical Job Family 


T™ evolution of jobs in a typical job family, in order, include such jobs as Plan- 
ning Clerk, Parts Lister, Planning Estimator, Tool Planner, and Tool Designer. 
The latter shows the gradual evolution of skill levels in a typical family in manu- 
facturing engineering departments from jobs that are relatively easily evaluated to 
jobs that largely involve the use of previously gained knowledge and experience, 
and as a result are less tangibly evaluated. Obviously, as point evaluation systems 
become less reliable in the rating on intangible hourly jobs, actual job descrip- 
tions must become more definite and descriptive of actual duties performed. Hence 
jobs involving creative, technical, or original thinking are less easily measured 
and cannot be standardized completely under point evaluation systems. 








In Some Companies Hit by Strikes Early This 
Year Unquestionably Not Only Have Gross 
Wage Increases Been Responsible But Also Wage 
Differentials. 


Wage 


Curves 


By LEONARD CoHEN 


National Steel Commission 
New York, N. Y. 


problem of establishing wage curves in dispute cases. This will be most 

difficult as the wage curve is properly a matter individual within each and 
every company. In addition, there are no well established customs fixing the gen- 
eral shape nor anchor points of wage curves; nor are there any undebatable rules— 
economic engineering, psychologic, or mathematic—which state that the curve 
should be anchored here and there, with the shape thus and so. Indeed, the opinions 
of ‘‘authorities’’ in the field are many and divergent. 


Bes a doubt, in the not too distant future, arbitrators will be faced with the 


Jobs About Which There Is Agreement 


N ANTICIPATION Of disputes about wage curves, these arbitrators must develop a 
I policy, or a formula, which will be applied to the resolving of such disputes and 
the construction of the curves. Insofar as possible, this policy should place a great 
reliance on collective bargaining and derive a mutually satisfactory wage curve 
within the area of agreement already existing between the parties. The soundest 
procedure is to select 15 to 20 jobs in the organization in which there is no disagree- 
ment. Plot them; then chart the line of best fit as the pay curve. (See reference 
#9 in the bibliography attached.) 

Developing a wage curve through such a method has the advantage of per- 
mitting the parties to establish their own monetary value per point. That is, if 
there is agreement on certain jobs in the scale, then the value of other jobs can be 
obtained by interpolation. Actually, the parties have selected their own anchor 
points and curve shape. 
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WAGE CURVES 


King ( #18) says, “‘the shape that this curve would or should assume, is prob- 


lematical. ... A straight line, with a unit value per point, perhaps would be the 
ideal to be looked toward... .’’ But Burk ( #9) states that “‘the correct slope of 
the line. ..isto... pay... the same number of cents per hour. . . per point. . . 


along the entire scale.’ Of course, this would be a straight line. Bradbury ( #8) 
however, maintains that the curve ‘‘will be a rising parabola, for rates should rise 
progressively faster with greater job values.”’ 


Straight Line Best 


| eens from a statistical and psychological point of view, the straight line 
function is perhaps best. It is easier to understand, the money value per point - 
is a constant. The suggestion that the curve should rise progressively faster with 
greater job values is obviously in error. The more valuable the job, the more points 
it will have, and consequently the more pay. Intentionally making the curve a 
rising parabola merely will reweight disproportionately the point values of the 
higher rated jobs. , 

As a general rule, the arbitrators might permit the line of best fit, derived from 
the job rates in agreement, take whatever shape it may; but when a curve approaches 
a linear function it should be made a straight line curve. 


System May Be Too Complex 


FTER the wage curve is structured, the problem of single rates or rate-ranges and 

job classifications still remains. These issues can be referred back to the parties 

for negotiation. Viteles ( #23) says, ‘‘there is psychological justification for using 

a range (of rates) for each group of jobs, and also for providing overlapping between 

grades which are adjacent to one another... .’’ This allows reward for seniority, 
efficiency, etc. 

However, an imposition of rate ranges upon the already complex tonnage pay 
system in vogue in the steel industry would tend to make the entire pay system too 
complex for efficient administration. Once the anchor points and shape of the curve 
has been established, the question of job classifications can assuredly be settled 
through direct negotiation between the parties. The boundaries of the different 
classes need only be marked along the base line of the wage curve chart. The rate of 
pay established for each class might then become the midpoint of that class. 

The arbitrators will face a more serious problem, however, if there is no agree- 
ment by the parties on any job rates in question. Here, both the anchor points and 
curve shape will have to be arbitrarily fixed. Hammond ( #13) suggests that the 
lowest point on the wage curve should be determined by ‘considering costs of living, 
local labor rates, and company policy. The maximum point should be established 
to represent roughly a 30% spread between the minimum and the maximum.” 
After these two points are established a straight line will be plotted between them 
with intermediate pay rates read from the curve. 
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Hammond's suggestion for obtaining the low-side anchor point is a logically 
sound one, but his insistence upon a 30% spread is open to grave criticism. The 
30% is a figure plucked from the air which, so far, has not been empirically nor 
theoretically justified. And establishing such a maximum unnecessarily and ar- 
bitrarily tends to rigidify the wage structure. 

The second anchor point could better be established with codrdinate points at 
the average wage rate paid in the plant (man average, not job average) and the 
average number of evaluation points assigned to the jobs in the plant, considering of 
course, the number of employees on each job. Determining the second anchor point 
in this way will not increase the eventual costs of the company’s pay roll, and thus 
not hinder its competitive position. 
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While Illustrating Some of the Goings on in a 
Closed Shop This Story Also Shows the Difficul- 
ties of Adjustment in Shifting from One Working 
Environment Such as the Office to Another Such 
as the Factory Floor. 


Adventure zn 


A Closed Shop 


By Mitprep L. Younc 
New York, N. Y. 


demand for workers except in the glove and leather industry, and this was an 
appeal to Patriotic Women to come and sew on soldier’s jackets,—‘‘Help us 
make the coats our fighting men need!’’ spread across half a page in inch high type. 
I can sew on an electric machine, and what could I do less than answer that ad? 
My male relatives were all risking their lives in the service of our country, in 
the air over Germany, in the waters under the Atlantic Ocean, and at Oak Ridge 
doing secret work,—could I, who had nothing to do but wait for a house to be 
sold, refuse to spend that waiting time helping to clothe these fighters? 


Ts advertisement in our small-town paper was unique. There is seldom any 


Not An Attractive Place 


T WAS not an attractive place,—the coat factory,—on a dirty out of the way street, 
in an old skinmill, upstairs over a rocket factory which might blow up any day. 
Clatter and whirr of many machines, clack of voices, piles of scraps and partly fin- 
ished garments, other piles of parts ready to sew,—women, men, noise, confusion. 
I had always worked in a law office where the Stone Brothers, my new employers, 
had come for counsel. 

They regarded me with something like awe as I took my place at a terrific 
looking machine, lunchbox in hand, comfortable shoes and apron,—like all the other 
women about me. I had been hired with enthusiasm by a member of the United 
States Employment Service, newly put in charge of the shop’s personnel depart- 


ment. 
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Mr. Joyce obviously thought his advertisement a great success because I had 
come to work. He hoped some of my friends would follow, but nobody else from 
“nob hill’’ came to do patriotic service in the coat factory. They each had someone 
in their families who told them about closed shops and that they had better not 
invade that particular territory even as an emergency measure. I was alone. 


Be Careful 


§ pee put me to work making bellows pockets for field jackets. I quite liked that 
task. It is fussy and particular, rather like making a blouse,—one of my hob- 
bies. They did not hurry me. The girl supervisor and even one of the bosses came 
around to show me shortcuts and small ways of increasing my output. They told 
me that none of my first efforts had to be thrown out, but could be used because I 
had been careful,—the thing to do was to keep on in the same way, gradually in- 
creasing my speed. 

But I knew that I must make a certain quota in order to earn my pay, and I 
wanted to earn that pay, for it is one of my firm beliefs that the worker should 
receive an adequate living wage and in return should do enough work to earn his 
keep. The wages seemed very good to me, accustomed to the wages of a stenogra- 
pher. In our town a stenographer gets about eighteen dollars a week, sometimes 
less, seldom more. In New York, at one time, I had been paid over sixty dollars a 
week, and considered myself near the top of my profession. My first full week's 


pay in the coat factory was $19.67 after tax deductions. Not bad at all, I said to 
myself. But I was to learn. 


Suspicions 
= women around me regarded me with suspicion. They could not understand 
my coming there to work. Although they had, many of them, sons or hus- 
bands in the services, they felt no obligation to clothe them, no interest in getting 
out the orders promised to the government by their employers. They would walk 
out at three in the afternoon saying “I’ve earned enough for today. I made my ten 
dollars.”’ 

Even though they knew production was lagging behind schedule, they would 
say “‘I don’t feel like making another bundle’ and walk out. At first I could not 
understand. Ten dollars a day on those machines? Impossible! ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ the 
supervisor told me, ‘‘After you get up speed you can make better than that on these 
pockets. These pay well. You can make twelve dollars or more if you put in the 


whole eight hours. Some of our best operators make more than eighty dollars a 
week.”’ 


Objectives 


pen myself,—how could it be? These ignorant women, most of them speaking 

broken English, living in a dirty old mill and equally dirty and unattractive 

parts of our city and others nearby,—how did it happen that they earned such 
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ADVENTURE IN: A CLOSED SHOP 


money, and what did they do with it? That was the interesting question:to me. 
What did they do with it? I never did learn exactly, except that they were buying 
all the second hand gadgets they could find in every place selling out old equipment 
of any kind, and paying exhorbitanteprices for those castoffs. 

This I learned because so many took a long lunch hour in order to attend some 
advertised sale of household goods. Of course, they came to work in a taxi or a 
car belonging to their family. Some were buying homes, two family houses so 
they could live in one flat and rent the other. Not better hquses in better neighbor- 
hoods than they had known,—but any house they could get at a “‘bargain,’’ usually 
in their old neighborhood and with repairs needed galore. 

They all had to buy bonds, but objected to that, and often cashed them as soon 
as possible. A few were educating a child to be a teacher, secretary or businessman, 
with the idea mainly that the girl would marry her boss, or the boy go away toa 
better city where he could make more money. The younger girls had elaborate 
weddings when some serviceman came home,—with gowns, gifts and parties from 
their fellow workers, in the shop or some restaurant. They seemed to have no life 
or interests outside of the mill and spending their earnings. 


What the Union Would Do 


- morning at eight o'clock, after a bout with the alarm clock, I was-on the 
bus going to work. A friend of my father’s sometimes rode the same bus and 
we were talking of my adventure. He undertook to tell me a little of what might 
lie in store for me later on. He asked if I did not know that I had entered a “‘closed 
shop’’ and I asked him exactly what that meant. 

He explained that after it seemed certain that [ would make my quota, the Union 
would make me join or leave, and if I exercised my prerogatives of remaining in 
spite of the Union so long as they were doing 100% government work, then they 
would begin to tinker with my machine and do me dirty tricks so that I would get 
fired, and if I was not fired they would make me miserable. ‘I was rather resentful 
at this man at first, then I began to look around and listen more carefully and in 
time became very thankful to him for his interest. For matters worked out much 
as he had predicted,—with variations. 


Jimmie 


T was the very next day after my talk with this friend that I ran head-on into the 
UNION. There was a small, dark complexioned man bossing the production 
on the floor of the shop,—passing out the work to be done, instructing, moving 
sewing machines about, talking with this one and that one—seemingly running 
things. The Stone Brothers were around too, but the women looked to this ‘‘Jim- 
mie’’ as their “‘boss.’’ At times the Stones were very nearly snubbed by their help. 
Jimmie spoke broken English, used very bad grammar, did not hesitate to curse 

at anytime or anyone, and was most uncomfortable when he had to speak to me or 
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encountered my gaze. Yet he seemed to take a swaggering sort of satisfaction in 
giving me his few orders. He would.stand across the room with his small snaky eyes 
fixed on me in an odd way while talking with persons who came in from time to time. 

One of these persons—a malignant, slippery sort of male dressed all in black 
with a briefcase, was, I learned, the district Union organizer. Jimmie would some- 
times walk slowly past behind me and peer over my shoulder from a little distance, 
then pounce down with a loud criticism. Quite suddenly he asked me, ‘‘Do you 
have any objection to joining the Union?’ I said at once,—’*‘Indeed, I would not 
join any Union. It is not necessary on Government work when I am here only as a 
temporary employee doing a patriotic service."’ (I had already learned this from 
my lawyer, just in case.) 


Bucking the Quota 


A™ days later the woman who collected the Union dues came to speak to me, 
and I fear we had rather a scrap on the subject. I began to look about to find 
some friendly person,—someone who had known me or a member of my family 
formerly. I began to take more interest in talking with the girls near me and trying 
to win their friendship. The machinist proved to be a former client in our law office. 
One of the women had gone to school with me, another had worked in the home of 
one of my relatives,—and it finally appeared that the woman Union representative 
with whom I had quarreled had known me best of all when we were both youngsters. 

After she recognized me, they were all suddenly very friendly and Jimmie seemed 
to have forgotten me. But as I worked and watched, listened and learned, I saw 
that beyond a doubt, Jimmie while pretending to try and meet production quotas, 
was actually by many small tricks, preventing the work from going out on schedule. 


The Old Wreck 


HEN one day, just a month from the time I had started work, I made my quota. 

It was such a surprise, and I became quite excited because at last I could earn 
my wages. That night Jimmie changed my machine to another table, gave me an 
old wreck to sew on, and every night from then on, it was tampered with and had to 
be repaired in the morning before I could sew. The machinist worked at it daily, 
neglecting others, and the idle time I had while he fixed the machine, I used circu- 
lating about from pocket-maker to pocket-maker, on the pretext of watching some 
of the fastest makers and learning more about how to speed up my work. I did 
learn more. 

The highly skilled operators at the completely Unionized table showed off for 
me on their machines. They talked continuously of how much money I could make 
if I “‘joined the Union.’’ Their machines flew along, their work practically did 
itself. If I would join the union it would be the same with me. It was like an oft 
repeated refrain, with the not unmusical accompaniment of humming sewing ma- 
chines, but it did not lull me to sleep. 
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I told those women from one end of the mill to the other, that their Union is 
their enemy. I told them that this union boss, Jimmie, was keeping production 
down, keeping their sons and husbands from getting the clothing they needed across 
the waters on the battlefields. It seemed that, one and all, they objected to ‘‘work- 
ing for the company.’’ If the Union had the money, they said, it could buy up the 
factories and then the workers would be their own bosses and work for themselves. 
The company made so much off of them that it could afford to be idle all the rest of 
its life. It happened that I knew the Stone Brothers scale of living pretty well. I 
knew that a machine operator making sixty dollars a week in the factory was getting 
just about as much as each member of the company used weekly to support his 
family. I told that to the women and proved it. 


The Owning Family 


7 should have known it for themselves with five members of the family work- 
ing there in the factory among them. They had to believe me. They began to 
think a little. They began to suspect Jimmie. Then the machinist, tired of keep- 
ing my machine working besides doing all his other work, and angry too, I suspect ,— 
resigned. He said that since the fishing season had opened, he meant to take a long 
rest in the woods. Even with all the fuss going on, I could still very nearly make 
my quota. My employers said they were satisfied. Again and again I was urged 
to join the union, and again and again I refused. 

Finally came the day. My nerves must have been feeling the strain for some 
time. And that day Jimmie insulted me, deliberately, insolently, sneeringly. He 
demanded to know why I was standing watching an expert worker make pockets 
instead of sitting at my machine. I told him that he knew well enough that some- 
body, possibly himself, had tampered with my machine every night for some time 
now. He replied, ‘‘Oh, you're just too lazy to adjust the machine yourself!’’ 


The Final Blowup 


M* HAND reached for a sharp pair of scissors—my mind told me to jab them into 
him hard—but instead, I dropped the shears and rushed into the Employment 
Office. Mr. Joyce had to soothe a fine case of hysteria before he could get the whole 
story from me. He begged me to take a few days rest and come back, but I never 
went back into that room again, even to get my shoes and apron. A man friend 
called for those and asked to see Jimmie. Just what happened, I do not know, but 
I am told that my friend offered to roll Jimmie, who is much smaller, on the floor 
as a means of teaching him how to address a lady and that Mr. Stone and Mr. Joyce 
held the two of them. 

The next information I got was that Jimmie had gone back to Boston, from 
whence he had been sent to our county for the express purpose of making trouble,— 
and that the FBI were close behind him. It seems the Garment Workers Union 
had been attempting to affiliate the makers in the glove shops with their Union and 
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had sent a corps of organizers into the county, placing them in various shops to 
manage the coup. 

Elections were held and the affiliation was voted down. Apparently the girls 
in the coat factory had ganged up on the Union boss. When it came to a showdown 
they sided with an old schoolmate rather than a stranger. They told the 
Stone Brothers that if I were fired they would all walk out. Jimmie had planned it 
otherwise. He meant them to walk out if I did not join the Union. But Jimmie 
walked—or ran—good riddance to him! 

Now a very charming local young woman is the “‘boss’’ at the coat factory, and 
Iam told that the output is improved and that the girls still ask about me and won- 
der if I will ever come back to the shop. 
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Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett Van Every 
California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AND TESTING 


By Howard K. Morgan. New York. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1945. 225 
pp. $2.50 

Training in industry has undergone some strange transformations during the 
war. ‘Training programs were streamlined and speeded up. Permanent and lasting 
training techniques were cast aside in favor of getting quick results. Quality of 
results was not nearly so important as volume in mass production. And now with 
attention on quick reconversion, almost with the same suddenness with which we 
met the war impact, it would seem that too little attention is being paid to training. 

The fast wartime training was better than no training at all, but it was a long 
way from the carefully designed job instruction which we need today in reverting 
to fulltime production. | 

In studying current training needs the author has not prescribed a review of all 
known methods; instead he has suggested a plan of industrial training which he 
believes will meet the need for the period ahead. 

The first chapter considers turnover and training costs—one of the most baffling 
aspects of training and a subject that few authors attempt to handle. Morgan, 
however, gets right into figures and freely assumes what the various cost factors are 
in any normal operation. He concludes, for instance, that in a company of 1,000 
workers, the saving in good testing and training should amount to $55,000 per year. 

The next two chapters on Testing Programs and Selected Tests describe the 
most common means used to measure interests, abilities, intelligence, etc. The 
balance of the book is devoted to training topics with a definite recommendation for 
a program that can be adapted to any company. 

The author believes that supervisors make the best instructors and he prescribes 
a carefully worked out plan in which multiple plant training and coordination be- 
tween the units can make this possible. Throughout he stresses the importance of 
keeping management continually informed as to costs and savings in the training 
department. 

The chapter on Training Department Organization is especially well done and 
shows the three essential divisions that any worthwhile department must have 
and be prepared to fully develop. 

The instruction technique is thoroughly discussed with adequate treatment 
given to introductory training, shop instruction and supervisory training as three 
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important subjects. The final chapter is a feature of the book that shows how to 
follow-up effectively on training and testing programs. 

War-weary programs and the equally tired and weary training directors will 
welcome this fresh viewpoint and rather new approach to job instruction problems. 


PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


By Alexis R. Wiren and Carl Heyel. New York, N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1945. 222 pp. 


Little has been written on the subject of research as applied to management. 
Certainly no aspect of business warrants more careful study and scrutiny than that of 
managing the enterprise and all its problems of human relations. The authors make 
it clear that this kind of research is much different in its multiple complexities. No 
one engaged in this work at the management level, no matter how thorough, can 
gather and interpret data as though he were in a physics or chemistry laboratory, 
where the subjects of his researches would confuse him by their capricious action. 

Written by two management authorities, the work clearly shows them to be 
engineers with unusual experiences and viewpoints on the importance of human 
relations. 

Business books are coming out by the hundreds of titles, but this is the first study 
of the scientific research techniques applied to operating a business and controlling a 
complicated organization through creative thinking and pre-determined designs of 
action and follow-through. It is the only book of its kind, simply written and yet 
encompassing all that is known at the top-level of gathering data, making valid 
interpretations and arriving at sound conclusions. 

The first section of the book is devoted to the principles and practice .of manage- 
ment research. The second section considers case examples of the systematic solu- 
tion of management problems. From these case studies the reader recognizes an 
attempt to develop what the authors call a pattern of thinking about such problems 
and with the assumption that it is more important to discuss how to think about a 
whole class of problems than merely to show how a particular set of situations were 
solved. 

But the book is too brief. The subject treatment is so well done, what there is 
of it, that the authors leave their readers more eager than ever for material of this 
nature. We should like to have seen far more extensive work devoted to research in 
personnel and industrial relations—and preferably by these authors. The book is 
highly important as an indication of the direction that business managements are very 
likely to take and we recommend it especially to executive managements, organiza- 
tion planners and consultants. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MANAGEMENT AT THE BARGAINING TABLE 


By Lee N. Hill and Charles R. Hook, Jr. New York, N. Y. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1945. 300 pp. $3.00 


No more important book has been written for management. In fact here is a 
book devoted to matters that are generally discussed in conference and corridors, but 
seldom reach the printed page. I earnestly believe this kind of work is long overdue 
and should have been available long ago. 

In some respects the book is unconventional in its subject treatment and this is 
probably best explained by the authors who tell us that the negotiation of collec- 
tive bargaining agreements is too dynamic a process and has developed too rapidly 
to permit the establishment of sound and trustworthy principles of universal applica- 
tion. So the authors merely bring out the most important issues for open discussion 
—and they really bring them out. There is no effort to disguise questions or reveal 
private information. The book is intended to stimulate discussion and afford con- 
sideration of highly pertinent topics rather than to provide solutions to problems. 

In an early chapter the authors contend that the bargaining agreement in each 
case must be custom-built to fit the particular situation. They show how the preser- 
vation of management rights is only the first essential in the establishment of sound 
employer-employee relations. Having preserved its rights, management has the 
obligation of exercising its rights in such a manner as to build a solid foundation for 
stable and satisfactory relationships with its employees. 

As a premise the authors point out what they call a tragic commentary on mod- 
ern collective bargaining: in the heat of negotiations between unions and manage- 
ment representatives, the employees, in whose behalf the contract is presumably 
being negotiated, are frequently not aware of the demands being made, are sometimes 
not consulted as to which demands they consider important, may actually be forgot- 
ten by the contending parties sparring for strategic position during negotiations, and 
may, in the end, obtain an agreement that is victory for their representatives but a 
defeat for the employees themselves. Much is made of the fact that the collective 
bargaining agreement is signed by two parties, but the silent party—the employees 
themselves—is a real party in interest. 

The book is divided into detailed discussion sections elaborating on the func- 
tional categories of collective bargaining agreement clauses. This is not a catalogue 
of clauses but an analysis of the different classifications of clauses and the various 
management positions reflected from them. 

Although written principally from the point of view of protecting the functional 
rights of management, the work is also a very good review of employee interests that 


need auditing in any well-managed operation, and should prove a valuable guide in 
developing good industrial relations. 
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The chapter on’ Union Protective Clauses makes a good case for tolerant under- 
standing on the part of management but warns that management should be alert to 
provide adequate control to prevent abuse of what rights are granted to the unions. 

The chapter on Management Protective Clauses is the best treatment we have 
seen on this subject. The authors definitely recommend a strong management clause, 
and that careful consideration be given to the pro’s and con’s as well as the various 
devices used by unions to invade the field of management functions. These devices | 
are carefully studied and readily recognized as mutual-consent clauses, delegation of: 
management functions to joint-committees of labor and management, restrictions of 
management discretion by seniority limitations and unlimited compulsory arbitra-j 
tion. Thechapter closes with a stern warning that the minimum consideration must | 
be given to the problem of protecting the rights to manage. Any management which | 
does otherwise will not long retain its right to manage and cannot long remain in the 
role of management. 

The first part of the book dwells on the content of the collective-bargaining ” 
agreement, analyzing and classifying the various clauses, and suggesting sound posi- 
tions for management negotiations together with underlying reasons for such po-7 
sitions. Part two deals with the actual mechanics of negotiations and techniques 
that have brought results. The chapters on Preparation for Negotiations and Actual 
Negotiations are studded with sound experience not usually found in business books. 

If management is going to be free to manage, and keep itself that way, it had’ 
better make its first order of business to know what needs to be known to protect its 
rights and its employee's rights. This should be the business book of the month—| 
and read by every executive who is responsible for his company’s presence at the} 
bargaining table. ' 
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